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To Russia 


Russia May Be Visited Next Summer 
By Students 


TUDENTS in the vicinity of New York 

City are talking about the possibilities of a 
second student delegation to Russia next sum- 
mer. Organized backing for the venture has 
been secured in the Student Council of New 
York, a federation of student clubs and gov- 
ernments. The call has gone out to other 
colleges asking student organizations to volun- 
tver in choos:ng a national committee for car- 
rying on the project. Interested student or- 
ganizations anywhere in the United States are 
invited to send delegates to a conference to be 
held November 26, at Columbia University, 
New York. 

The first delegation, last summer, was ar- 
ranged by Miss Elizabeth Van Alstyne of 
Barnard College. A report on the trip ap- 
peared in The New Student, October 6th. 


The Student Council 


The Student Council of New York City is 
the outcome of a succession of conferences on 
international questions. In a preliminary to 
the Princeton Conference, December 11, 1925, 
New York liberal clubs, social problems 
clubs and student governments passed a reso- 
lution recommending a permanent organization 
which should call together the students of New 
York City colleges whenever they wished to 
assemble. 

A series of conferences followed during the 
college season of 1925-26. At Teachers Col- 
lege a mass meeting convened to discuss the 
tense Chinese situation. This meeting elected 
a student delegation which visited Washington, 
to interview President Coolidge, Secretary Kel- 
legg, Senator Borah and others on America’s 
policy toward China. When these students 
returned the students from the various col- 
leges reassembled to-hear the outcome of the 
trip. 

As a result of these meetings an informal 
committee representing New York City col- 
leges planned a student mass meeting on the 
Passaic strike at which money was raised for 
strikers’ relief. 


Permanent Organization 


The way was then paved for a permanent 
organization. Early this fall the final step 
was taken. The Student Council of New York 
City was organized with the following purpose: 
“To unite the students of the New York col- 
leges, to interest them in local, national and 
international problems, to quicken response to 
the needs of humanity, and to secure an ex- 
pression of student opinion on all subjects 
of vital interest’. 

A list of the affiliated clubs follows: 

Adelphi 


Bulletin 
Politics Club 
Undergraduate Association 


(Continued on page 3) 


THE CURSE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Complains Gloomy Gil Dobie, football 
coach at Cornell University: 

“Football is utterly hopeless here. We 
can’t pretend to meet our rivals on even 
terms. Other schools get football players, 
boys born and bred in the game, who come 


to the college with prep school reputations. 


Here all we have are students. Their 
principal interest is in their academic and 
scientific courses. The courses are so 
tough they can’t allow football to inter- 
fere. And those we get on the football 
field are not real athletes and never will 
be.” 


The College Yesterday 


Students of the class of 1869 at Williams 
were not more intellectually inclined than are 
members of the class of 1930, says Mr. A. C. 
Chapin, ’69 to a Williams Record re- 
porter. He denied the common statement that 
students of those days were far more serious 
and intellectually keen than the modern stu- 
dent. He favorably compared the modern 
curriculum and outside activities with those 
of the past. “When Mr. Chapin entered as a 
freshman in 1865 he found himself faced with a 
course of study which was completely mapped 
out for himself and the 30 other members of 
his class with the exception of one or two 
choices in modern languages. During his first 
two years the work was confined entirely to 
the study of the classics, such as Latin, Greek, 
Ancient History, and Mathematics. In fact 
the only other subject of study which they 
had was an hour a week with Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins in which the discussion centered around 
the Catechism. The Junior year included a 
somewhat broader field with Political Econo- 
my, Modern Languages, and still more mathe- 
matics while in Senior year one also took up 
the ‘mental and moral sciences’—a _ rather 
undefined field which included psychology, 
ethics, and metaphysics. All these latter sub- 
jects, especially, were taught in broad gener- 
alizations which would shock the modern pro- 
fessor but which then expressed the most 
definite knowledge of the times.” 


Voluntary Chapel 

Voluntary chapel at Yale is “more success- 
ful than was anticipated by the dubious minded 
last year’, says the Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 

“The campus evidently has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of inaugurating the new plan, 
which, in itself, is the best augury of its suc- 
cess. The chaplain of the day no longer 
speaks from the pulpit in Battell, far removed 
from his audience. He meets them on more 
companionable ground by standing in front of 
the choir seats. The daily music is of the 
highest order and the organ program is an- 
nounced in advance.” 


The Student’s Part 


Detailed Plans Are Announced For 
Student Federation Congress 
ROFESSOR Alexander Meiklejohn of the 
University of Wisconsin and President 

Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College 
will unite with student delegates to the Second 
Annual Congress of the National Student 
Federation in discussing “The Student’s Part 
in Education”, President Clarence C. Little 
of the University of Michigan will also speak 
at the Congress, which will be held at Ann 
arbor, Michigan, December 2, 3, and 4. 

Because of widespread student discussion of 
ali phases of the educational system, the Con- 
gress will seek to evaluate the various types 
of college education presented in American in- 
stitutions. The Congress hopes through the 
conferences and speeches to effect a thorough 
examination and careful analysis of all angles 
of the problem of education. 


Meiklejohn and Mac Cracken 


Professor Meiklejohn, formerly president of 
Amherst College, and President MacCracken 
will speak on the opening night. President 
MacCracken is a strong believer in the move- 
ment for extending the student’s participation 
in the directing of educational policy. Professor 
Meiklejohn will take the opposing viewpoint 
in his address. 

Ten committees will be formed to consider 
various aspects of the problem under discus- 
sion. Athletics will be discussed by a group 
led by Joseph Prendergast, president of the 
senior class, member of Senior Council and 
member of the University football team at 
Princeton, and M. A. Cheek Jr., Captain of 
the 1925 football team of Harvard. Miss 
Dorothy Mason, president of the Student Goy- 
ernment Association of Wellesley, and C. G. 
Gleaves, prominent undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia will preside at the meeting 
to consider the Honor System and Student 
Government. 

B. L. Bryant, ex-president of the Student 
Council of the University of Cincinnati and 
Margaretta Fleming, active in student govern- 
ment: at Ohio State University, will lead the 
discussion concerning Fraternities. Douglas 
Orr, formerly of the University of Nebraska, 
and now of Swarthmore, and Marvin Brecken- 
ridge of Vassar will lead the meetings on the 
Nature of the Curriculum. F. V. Field ’27, 
president of the Harvard Crimson, will be one 
leader of the group discussing the Choice and 
Methods of Teachers. 


The Federation 


The National Student Federation of America 
was formed at the National Collegiate World 
Court Conference at Princeton, last winter. It 
has been active since that time in conducting 
surveys on compulsory chapel, prohibition, 
teachers salaries, eligibility rules, and frater- 
nity regulations. It has also made a coopera- 
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The Word Fetish 


Ais the Congo they still depend on the 
old-fashioned fetish. There marvellous 
powers are ascribed to a stick, a stone or an 
old rag that has been transformed by an 
~ entering spirit. Bury a collection of such bits 
of enchanted material under an enemy’s door 
and watch him pine to death. A fetish will 
bring you a wife, invoke needed showers or 
cure a nosebleed. Unlucky the tribesman who 
forgets his fetish on a hunting or fishing trip. 


Here in civilized parts we have practically 
abolished the cruder fetish. A few of us car- 
ry a rabbit’s foot or bathe our freckles in 
stump water by moonlight, but we do it 
stealthily, fearing ridicule. Most enlightened 
people have put away these childish practices. 


Unfortunately the will to believe in the 
fetish will not down so easily. We disbelieve 
in the potency of a rock but attempt to conjure 
with a word. The superstition is typical of 
the times. In this ink age we make a fetish 
of words and phrases. During the war the 
phrase “pro-German” buried under the door- 
step of neighbor Heinz or Schmidt brought in- 
stant and violent action. We string an amulet 
of high-sounding words and pretend it has the 
power of dynamite. We fool ourselves and 
others, especially others, into believing this com- 
bination of words has potency in itself to cure 
all the ills of an ailing world. With mere empty 
words we whip a nation into frenzies of hatred; 
we crack a cliche threateningly over the head 
of a foe, and proudly display a well rounded 
but threadbare phrase to impress our friends 
with our superlative intelligence. 


Older people, when other means of control 
fail, have recourse to the word fetish. They 
confront the Young Man in a Hurry with 
phrases such as “sacred institutions”, “de- 
structive criticism”, “undisciplined intellect”, 
etc. etc. Last spring a college president in- 
voked the “honor of our woman” and “integrity 
of the home” when he wanted to dismiss a 
college editor for printing a delightful and 
slightly Rabelaisian satire on the mores of 
Flaming Youth. How this article could ever 
disrupt homes or pollute womanhood was never 
revealed. But the phrases have come to pos- 
sess such oratorical magic that when hurled 
at a student they dazed him, filled his mind 
with such vague terror that he was rendered 
incapable of protesting or even demanding a 
coherent, rational public explanation for his 
expulsion. 


In older days an older person would have 
made a “conjuration bag” of human _ hair, 
graveyard, earth and bones, then buried it by 
the light of a new moon near the threshold of 
the young man possessed of radical, therefore 
evil, spirits. It will be argued, and we are un- 
able to deny, that the modern fetish is superior 
to the obsolete variety in that it comes in more 
convenient packages. 


Words and phrases once denoting some 
robust reality come to possess this fetish 
quality when worn smooth and senseless by con- 
stant use. When the printing presses belch 
millions of words daily it is inevitable that 
this should happen on a large scale. In a 
recent New York World, Burton Rascoe com- 
piles an amusing list of these worn-out words, 
in answer to an editorial query as to just 
what is meant by music critics when they 
speak of the “melodic line”. 

The “melodic line”, Rascoe says, is that thing 
which produces the “inner harmony” that 
comes from “contemplating the things of the 
mind and spirit”. Only those of “disciplined 
intelligence” who observe in all things “the 
golden mean” can properly appreciate it.... 
Only “civilized” people of “superior stock’ 
who are capable of discussing something in a 
purely impersonal spirit “in relation to its 
background of traditions” can detect it. 
Many people do not perceive it because they 
are “pre-occupied with sex” and fail to “live 
the good life” or because they have not been 
subjected to the “refining influences” of the 
“higher things” and are not urged on by “un- 
selfish desires” to the accomplishment of 
“things that count’. 

You cannot detect it until you realize that 
“there is no essential conflict between science 
and religion” and are able to catch the essence 
of the “Greek spirit” and are animated by 
that “regard for future generations” which 
our forefathers had when they braved the 
hardships and dangers of the “trackless for- 
ests” west of the Alleghanies. It is one of 
those things which you must be willing to 
submit to the “judgment of posterity”. 

It would be an amusing indoor sport for 
someone to cull from academic pronounce- 
ments a_ similar anthology of platitudes. 
It might even be worth the while of some 
up-and-coming young sociologist to compose 
a thesis on this manifestation of latter day 
folk lore. 


The Student’s Part 


(Continued from page 1) i 
tive agreement with the Confederation Inter- 


nationale des Etudiants for the exchange of 
hospitality and information between students 
of America and foreign students. Adoption 
of a constitution will be one of the matters to 
come before the Federation at Ann Arbor. 
Contrary to the report which has appeared 
in several college papers, and which The New 
Student printed several weeks ago, Prohi- 
bition is not on the agenda of the Congress. 


Women are storming some co-educational 
institutions, to the dismay of college authori- 
ties. Northwestern University has taken steps 
tq defend itself against feminine encroach- 
ment. A new law has been passed, according 
to Dean Raymond A. Kent, providing that there 
must be 450 men for every 350 women. The 
action was taken, he said, “in order to increase 
the professional atmosphere of Northwestern, 
and to protect the men”. Oberlin College has 
taken steps to attract more men to the campus. 

The University of Minnesota need not worry 
about the necessity for conducting a “More 
and Better Men” contest for some time, ac- 
cording to the registrar’s office. There are 
about twice as many men at Minnesota as 
women this year. 


WINDMILL 


The Windmill] had intended giving his 
opinions on football, but at the last minute 
decided to use his allotted space in reprinting 
some material on worship of the Great God 
Pigskin. For the benefit of any Martians 
who may have come to earth to study this 
modern cult the following readings in foot- 
ball are given with scientific impersonality. 

A preliminary word is necessary: Each fall 
the students of the United States are gripped 
by this Dionysiac religion, from the University 
of Washington to the University of Maine. 
The symptoms are universal chanting; con- 
gregations in huge concrete temples; priests 
waving megaphones aloft; the sacred Eleven 
performing their ceremony on the _ holy 
meadow; anxious alumni eagerly awaiting in 
far-flung hamlets the decision of the Gods. 


Sometimes this spirit of revivalism bursts 
out in classes. The Daily Californian, 
University of California, reports such an in- 
cident: 

“Kindled by fiery challenges from the lips 
of Dean Paul F. Cadman addressed to his 
class in Economics IB, a reminder of old-time 
California spirit burst forth when a room full 
of students thundered out ‘Fight for Cali- 
fornia’ in support of California’s Varsity foot- 
ball team at the beginning of the 2 o’clock 
hour yesterday. 

“Cadman himself started the singing as he 
concluded a stirring talk.... 

“‘Tell a man often enough that he is a 
dumbbell, and he will become a dumbbell, tell 
yourselves and each other that the California 
football game is a flop, and the team will be 
a flop’, was Cadman’s challenge.” 


Instead of the “Amen” or “Glory to God”, 
the cries of ecstatic Christians, these religion- 
ists have special phrases of their own. At 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
“Beat Washington” is answered fervently when 
the student’s name is called in class. Profes- 
sors, it will be observed, do not always approve 
of this worship in its most perfervid forms: 


FACULTY APATHY 


“J don’t think that’s necessary, because 
there are no football players in this class to 
hear our spirit’, said Professor A. S. Hiatt, 
history, yesterday morning when the first 
student on his roll answered, ‘Beat Washing- 
ton’. 

“‘*You’re optimistic,’ said Professor F. E. 
Jewett, commerce, when the first student in his 
class responded with the ringing cry of Ag- 
gieland—‘Beat Washington’. 

“‘Now, I don’t think that’s necessary,’ was 
the remark, similiar to the aforementioned 
cases, which came from Professor J. R. Camp- 
bell, education, in one of his early classes 
recently.... 

“This attitude of apathy, on the part of 
certain faculty members, is indeed appalling 
if not sympathetic. To think that no more 
interest is shown than to attempt suppression 
of the desire of the student body in support- 
ing the football team which is a great insti- 
tution of a great college. 

“Whether professors or instructors sanc- 
tion, students will answer the roll by the of- 
ficial slogan, ‘Beat Washington.’ President 


Knapp yesterday gave his hearty approval to 
the plan and endorsed every move that has 
been made on the part of The O’C olle gian.” 

Revivalists speak of “getting religion”, of 
being “filled with the holy spirit”. Devotees 
of the Great God Pigskin get, instead ,what 
is known as the “Siwash Spirit”, the good old 
“North Podunk Spirit”, etc. The Yellow 
Jacket, Howard Payne College, Texas, gives 
the precise moment when this spirit overcomes 
the massed worshippers: It will be noticed that 
the priest plays an important role in this 
transformation: 


A REAL YELL LEDER 


“Howard Payne is very fortunate this year 
in having a peppy yell leader with two able 
assistants. Agee is a former leader in John 
Tarleton Junior College and comes here highly 
recommended for good work done there. This 
year there were many difficulties to be over- 
eome before the student body got the ‘real 
old Howard Payne spirit’ but when they did 
get it, it came like a cyclone. That happened 
just before the Southwestern game here last 
Friday afternoon and that had a big part in 
the overwhelming victory in our first Con- 
ference game....” 


CLASSROOM S 
English Leisure 


The leisurely manner of English educa- 
tion impressed a young American woman 
“somewhat jangled by six hysterical years of 
American college existence”, according to the 
Vassar Miscellany News. A letter 
published in that paper shows how forcibly this 
qualiiy strikes the visiting Yankee. 

The letter avers that she was, after a few 
days, taken into the sanctum of one of the 
professors of a great university and given a 
little fatherly advice. The scene of the inter- 
view was a masculine setting in which pipes, 
tobacco ashes, (shag tobacco), a small coal 
fire, three or four comfortable chairs and a 
great jumble of books provided the setting. 

“What you need to do,” said the professor, 
“is to learn how to take it easy, and get a 
rest from the barbarous habits of ten hours a 
day activities and lectures. Get up about nine- 
thirty, eat a big breakfast and go to hear 
some music in the afternoon, two or three 
times a week we shall meet here about five 
o'clock, have some tea, smoke, and discuss 
some matters in English history that have a 
bearing on the course. After you get to know 
something about London and feel a bit at 
home, you can start in your work at the 
British Museum with some of the tutors who 
will show you how to use the museums and 
tell you something about the source materials 
of English history. After a while, you can 
begin to think about your thesis. Then you 
can live in the eighteenth century, read let- 
ters, and read the books and communications 
of people of that era until you begin to know 
them. After that, about the middle of the 
year, you can begin to write your thesis.” 
After that, “tea was had.” 

“ ...looking at the pulpits in our many 
classrooms with the formal and rigid rows of 
chairs where so many facts are droned with 
all day, the vision of leisure, tea, time to think 
and be oneself might cause us to pause and 
isk :* 


INTERNATIONAL 


Optimistic reports reach America with re- 
gard to the steamship university, the S. S. 
Ryndam, whose campus is the entire globe. 
The students, it is reported, are becoming 
adjusted to the novelty of combined study and 
travel. A few difficulties had to be ironed out, 
however, before the propelled college with 
its student body of 500 began to operate 
smoothly. Since leaving New York on Sept. 
18, the Ryndam has visited Cuba, the Panama 
Canal and Los Angeles and is now on her 
way to Hawaii. 


Where to sleep proved a poser “until some 
brilliant student achieved the idea of sleeping 
on deck”, 


An unrestricted honor system and complete 
student government has been installed to the 
complete satisfaction, thus far, of Dean Albert 
K. Heckel. 


Study is graphically illustrated in travel. 
In the green waters of the Gulf Stream a 
professor pointed out a living specimen to 
illustrate his lecture on sharks. At all the 
tropical stops there are rich opportunities for 
plant study. Students of governments, econo- 
mics, geography and foreign trade find many 
things of interest in the ports visited. The 
study of navigation goes on at all times, while 
the classes in astronomy are to be found at 
night peering into the tropical heavens. 

Instead of friction between town and gown 
this institution has its crew and college troub- 
les. The captain in an interview complained 
of grievances ranging “from wanton destruc- 
tion of company property to disturbance of 
the crew’s hard-earned sleep”. 

The Binnacle, which is published on the 
ship, comments, “Several deck chairs, and 
brand new ones at that, were recently dropped 
over the taffrail by some inquisitive individu- 
als who seemed to be attempting to discover 
if, like our peripatetic university, they would 
float.” 

Entertainment by the “Planet Players” and 
occasional dances form the chief diversions. 
When the Ryndam visits a port near which a 
university is located athletic contests are held 
between the land and the sea scholars. 


To Russia 
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City College of New York 
Soctal Problems Club 
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York University (University Heights) 
International Club 
Social Problems Club 
YY os 
New York University (Washington Square) 
Liberal Club 
World Affairs Club 
Union Theological Seminary 
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By calling a November Conference the Stu- 
dent Council hopes to launch its first big un- 
dertaking—the proposed delegation to Russia— 
with an early start. A letter has gone out to 
many colleges urging student cooperation. 
“The delegation,” the Council announces, “will 
be limited to a carefully selected representative 
group of undergraduates, graduate students, 
and recent graduates who are vitally interested 
in the Soviet social and political experiment. 


New 


Students or organizations are urged to send 
delegates. Individuals are also eligible for 
membership.” 


The Student Council of New York has offices 
at 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A student suit pressing company has been 
successfully operating at Yale University for 
five years. Last year the company divided 
upwards of seven thousand dollars among 
fifty four students. Freshmen are admitted 
to the company as a result of a competition, 
the students showing greatest aptitude in 
soliciting new business and collecting bills 
being admitted. 


CENSORS HI P 


‘SInward Sanctions’’ 


A faculty committee at the University of 
North Carolina has declared itself opposed to 
censorship. In its stead the committee would 
have student editors responsible only to their 
own taste and intelligence. 


When the Carolina Magazine pub- 
lished the story “Slaves”, the Student Council 
was outraged. It branded the story as “ob- 
scene and indecent”, demanded the resignation 
of the Magazine’s editors, Messrs. Starr 
and Fowler. 


A faculty committee considered the matter. 
It decided that “Slaves” was “improper for 
publication in the Magazine”, but that 
the Council “erred in fixing penalty upon the 
persons involved in their official capacity as 
editors....” 


Finally, the faculty recommended, “that no 
machinery be set up outside the publications 
themselves which would have the effect of in- 
stituting a censorship. Though the reading 
public runs the risk incident to the vogue of 
confusing false and sensational imitations of 
genuine art, the committee would not substi- 
tute external control for inward sanctions. We 
would rather look to the editorial organizations 
to develop within their own life such a sense 
of responsibility for our truest literary in- 
terests as would prevent the possibility of the 
student public being moved to destroy the in- 
dependence, freedom, and autonomy of the 
editorial boards of the student body by whom 
they are elected and supported, and to whom 
they are responsible.” 


Though days be shorter at 
this season of the year, 
they can be made brighter 
by additional income. 
This is easily accomplish- 
ed by the application of a 


little time and energy to 
the getting of subscrip- 
tions. For agents terms 
write to 


The New Student 
2929 Broadway New York 


The Pros and Cons of Football 


S usual, two varieties of football games are 

played this season. They are: the widely 
advertised clash of heavy bodies on the gridiron 
and the intellectual scrimmages between maga- 
zine writers on the virtues and vices of the 
game. 

In Scribners an anonymous professor at 
the University of Minnesota carries the ball 
for the challengers of present-day football. 
At bottom, the anonymous professor says, foot- 
ball is an economic and financial struggle as 
heartless and unsentimental and unsportsman- 
like as struggles of that sort usually are. He 
insists that, to win the stake (a financial one) 
the games must be won; to win the game an 
intelligent, thoroughly competent, highly paid 
coach is obtained; to win is this coach’s 
business, it is his bread and butter; his com- 
petency and success are measured by the de- 
gree of his own desire and determination and 
necessity to win that is transmitted to his 
pupils; and thus the student body, the com- 
munity in which the school is located, the 
American public, are treated weekly to exhibi- 
tions and influences as glamorous, as inciting, 
and as ethical as bull fights. 

The Minnesota Daily replies to the 
charges of the anonymous professor: 

“This is hardly fair to football at Minnesota. 
The viewpoint of the author of the article is 
warped. The general tone indicates an almost 
feminine horror of seeing players receive slight 
physical punishment, and there is a strong 
doubt in our minds as to whether the writer 
has more than a superficial knowledge of the 
game. 

“The accusation that football is a brutal 
sport is ridiculous on the face of it. Athletes 
participating in a football game are well- 
trained, sturdy young men; they take a keen 
delight in the contest of skill and strength 
which comprises modern football. The game 
most certainly does not have the brutalizing 
influence which he would have us believe; the 
football player does not vary from the average 
student in mentality or moral fiber. 

“It is absurd to state that a football game 
between twenty-two intelligent young men rep- 
resenting rival institutions is “as glamorous 
and as unsporfsmanlike as a bull fight.” Foot- 
ball may be glamorous, but who is there who 
does not crave something of the spectacular. 

“Football cannot be classed with bull fight- 
ing—except for rhetorical effect. It is, we ad- 


mit, a thrilling, fighting game, requiring 
stamina, physical prowess, headwork, and 
courage. Anyone who has ever played foot- 


ball, or any other highly competitive sport 
for that matter, knows as much....” 


“Lincoln Said....” 


In the Forum for November both sides in 
the game are represented. Defending football, 
Coach William Roper of Princeton says: 

“The increasing tendency toward disregard 
for law and order in this country is causing 
anxiety to those who give even superficial con- 
sideration to the trend of the times. There are 
a good many classed as decent respectable 
citizens encouraging the criminal violation of 
the law. And remember, too, the younger 
generation is today confronted by both an un- 
familiar opportunity and a heavy and constant 


temptation to imitate their elders. Lincoln 
said this nation could not endure half slave 
and half free. Neither can it continue half 
dry and half wet. If prohibition is to stay 
in force, much as some may disagree with it, 
the law must be observed. To date official 
Washington shows but a negligible minority 
in favor of any modification. If prohibition is 
to be enforced, I seriously believe athletics, and 
particularly football, can be of real help.” 
Alfred Dashiell, Princeton ’23, replies by 
calling football a national religion, whose 
cathedrals are gigantic concrete stadia: 
“These footbawlers shiver at the ghost of 
suppression at the end of every season and 
attempt to banish it with a flow of words. 
Their chief defense of the commercialization 
of the game, the huge stada, the increased 
price of tickets, is the old war-cry, ‘Athletics 
for all! In every hysterical eulogy large 
emphasis is placed upon the claim that foot- 
ball is supporting practically all other sports 
and is enabling 90 per cent-of the students to 
engage in athletics. Nothing is said about the 
extravagance of team management, little of 
the unreasonably high salaries of coaches, but 
lyrics are composed on the great systems of 
intra-collegiate athletics developing in all col- 
Yet every student who observes 
knows that the class teams and club teams 
and fraternity teams and pick-up teams are, 
despite the drum-beatings of gymnasium 
authorities and college press, uncertain things 
at best.... Perhaps there are free golf courses 
at some colleges but they have not come within 
the limits of my experience.... ‘Athletics for 
all’ is a high-sounding phrase, a whistle in 
the grave-yard accepted as a call to prayer.” 


“Sentimental Rot” 


If football is a religion an undergraduate edi- 
tor now and then turns atheist and rebukes the 
worshippers. Under the heading “Sentimental 
Rot”, The Dartmouth comments on a 
football rally: 

“Tonight, if we may judge from precedent, 
the undergraduate body will pack Webster Hall 
te be filled with a lot of sentimental rot about 
‘Dear Old Dartmouth’. Not that we object to 
becoming sentimental about the college, what 
we do object to is the manner in which the 
piffle is handed out concerning such a relative- 
ly unimportant and insignificant part of our 
daily existence...... 

“Why take a night off to listen to emotional 
outbursts of over-foot-ballized enthusiasts? 
And why follow the mob, sit in a crowded room 


and absorb the palpitating heart-beats of the 


Freshman sitting next to you, merely to hear 
the rather boring remarks about the necessity 
of winning the Harvard game this week-end? 
We were beaten by Yale last week and we may 
be beaten by Harvard on Saturday. But why 
yet excited about it? The college migrates for 
two week-ends and gives up studying for a 
brief period, only to return to Hanover physic- 
ally and mentally exhausted. No harm done. 
Perhaps not. But for the good of the under- 
graduate body, it might not be a bad idea if 
the evening was spent betwixt sleeping and 
intellectual activity. 

“Let the Freshmen attend the rally, they have 
never blundered through one as yet. But let 


the rest of the college enjoy the evening—they 
can save their laughter to better advantage 
for the next week-end.” 


The struggle to keep college football purely 
amateur goes on. Academic specialists are 
busy drawing the delicate, and somewhat meta- 
physical line between amateur and profes- 
sional. In a letter to members of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, President 
Palmer E. Pierce sounds a call for educators 
to battle against the enemies of amateur foot- 
ball: 

“The N. C. A. A. requires from its mem- 
bers the agreement to uphold the amateur law 
in intercollegiate sports. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to call attention to the fact that 
the distinction between the two classes of 
sports is often very hazy and indefinite. On 
this account it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the application of laws and regulations 
will not keep the two classes of sports sep- 
arate and distinct. The spirit of the law must 
in a large measure control. On this account 
the ideals of sports in educational institutions 
must be kept on a very high plane, and edu- 
cators should give continuous attention to the 
subject. 

“It is reported that the survey of the 
Carnegie Foundation is beginning satisfac- 
torily under the direction of Dr. James Howard 
Savage. There are rumors of the continued 
activities of our zealouh alumni which are 
being investigated. For instance, it has been 
said that the alumni of one prominent uni- 
versity are paying the expenses of some 
thirty promising athletes at excellent second- 
ary schools. The investigation should establish 
the truth or falsity of this and similar state- 
ments. In the meantime it is recommended 
that the athletic and academic authorities of 
educational institutions do everything possible 
to suppress improper proselyting. Many of the 
college athletic leagues are doing this, as il- 
lustrated by the concerted action of the Big 
Ten colleges of the Middle West.” 


Muckraking the College 

Apparently going on the supposition that 
The Plastic Age represented college as 
it really is, Liberty is conducting a cam- 
paign to investigate the variety of charges 
it alleges are being made against young men 
and women in colleges. Following are ex- 
amples of questions contained in a letter sent 
to various papers: 


Have social affairs at the college during the 
past two years been wet or dryt 

Is liquor easy to get on or near the campust 

Have you noticed a change in the attitude of 
the students toward the social conventions? 

What proportion of the girls of your ac- 
quaintance will engage in petting parties? 


Again the question of the morals of college 
students will be rehashed in the public print... 
Such publicity will contain no fundamental 
criticism of our colleges and universities. 
Nothing will be said of standardization. 
Neither will it get at the real problems of 
higher education, such as those of admittance 
and over emphasis of athletics, problems that 
undergraduates themselves are trying to help 
solve. Likewise neither will it indicate the in- 
clination of many college students to treat 
with disrespect common “rah rah” tendencies, 
and instead, by means of honors courses, ete., 
to place greater emphasis on the fact that 
colleges primarily are institutions of higher 
learning —From The Bowdoin Orient 
(Bowdoin College). 


